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Gene ral Objectives « Soviet objectives in '.Cuba over the next several 
years may "be defined as follows: . . : ' * 

(1) To strive vigorously to consolidate Castro's rule in Cuba with- 
r, entertaining serious risks of general war in pursuit of this 

objective* _. .. ■ .. 

(2) In dealings on the governmental level, to acquire "as much 
economic and political influence over- Castro as possible "in order to 
encourage and ensure the continuation of his Present external and internal 
policy line» ■ .* - . 

* ; 

(3) On the party level , to expand and consolidate Cuban communist 
infiltration of key positions in the Castro government -and 'other Cuban 
political, economic and social institutions for the puroose of making Castro 
more amenable to Soviet-communist control and preparing the ground for a 
full-scale communist take<TO=r. For some time to come, however* the Soviets 
will neither desire nor encourage a communist attempt" formally to seize 
power from Castro, except under unusual circumstances. 

(h) Through the example of Soviet aid to Cuba and through Castro 's 
^oxm activiti es^ ,to fostefr the s pread of anti-US and preferably Soviet- 
oriented leftist; revolui&xonaiy governments in latin America. 

Political a nd Ittlltaiy Support 7 ^ssuining^the continuation of present 
Cuban policy toward the US, Moscow can be expected to extend vigorous 
political-diplomatic support to Cuba in response -to^lmost any international 
: situation ^ Mos cow's appare nt convi ction that there is"- fert&le ground in 

latin America~for~tm^preaa of leftist revolutionary::anti-US T l^iSes _ ^; 

stemming from widespread dissatisfaction with domestic 'conditions and**'the - 
state of : current relations with the US — apparently outweighs whatever 
concern it might 'have that too close identification with Castro will harm 
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its chances of establishing political and economic ties with" the more 
conservative governments of Latin America. Moscow will nonetheless 
continue to seek such ties, at the same time championing the Castro ' 
regime. 

Considerations affecting, its relations with the US might under 
certain circumstances cause the USSR to refrain, at least temporarily, 
from its more provocative actions an support of Castro. In particular, 
the Soviets might regard such forbearance as- expedient if they felt it 
•would 'facilitate the convening of East-West negotiations at which broader 
S.ovLet interests would be served, or if they, concluded that a return to a 
limited East-West detente was desirable for other reasons. In either 
case, however, this would probably be only a temporary phenomenon or a 
softening of the..provoca"tive. Soviet posture,^ and not a reversal of Moscow's" 
presently-set' course -toward- Cuba, "'.*'■ 

-j-- Moscow will continuej^to extend and will' probably "expand assistance 
to Cuba in the form of semi-covert -shipments of -military equipment from 
the Soviet bloc and Mlitary instruction by bloc technicians. -As in the 
case of similar Soviet programs in Asia and Africa, the Soviets will hope 
by th i<? m e a a&rto curiy -favor with the Castro regime and to extend its 
dependency on the bloc. In a^diti^^such assistance- serves Soviet aims 
by enabling the Castro regime bettS^ffo cope with its security problems 
and to render material support to anti-US reformist or leftist revolu- 
tionary movements elsewhere in latin America. At theisms -time, experience 
suggests that there. will be limits to the type and quality of military 
equipment which the Soviet bloc will of fer -Cub:.; in 'particular, nuclear 
weapons are out of the question. "" m . .*'...- 

It is doubtful that Moscow will* enter into any formal n&l'itary 
agreements, except for those governing the' provision of mi^itaiy equipment 
and advisors. Ibscow will not want to conclude any formal mutual defense 
treaty (as distinguished from, possible treaties of friendship and non- 
aggression) with Cuba, or outwardly establish military bases there. Either 
arrangement would be regarded ^ .Moscow as restricting its freedom of 
maneuver in a fluid situation and as running counter .to broader Sovxet **-- 
objectives elsewhere* *?***'" 

-- -/' ' " * . -* . JO 
The Soviets will, however, seek to deter possible military inter- 
vention b^ anti-Castro forces--' and to claim cred±L_for sushjjej^errence 
if air-intervention does not eventuate — by warning the US of Soviet "*' 
counter measu res if i t attem pt s to in tervene. To date, Khrushchev has 


made two statements suggesting that the Soviets would retaliate with 
missiles if the US^attacked nnha +-^.m mi i^ e-ha ^gmerj^ g ^aft- be p.xne n±g.< 
from time to time in the future. Khrushchev's warnings were qualafiS 
and represent an attempt to create a presumption of Soviet intentions 
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rather than an actual Soviet connd.taent .■ * .But being directed at a 
situation wnich, in t.*.e probable Soviet view, could *ell produce a US- 
ir.sr.ired f*ili-,ary intervention, these staternents do indicate a boldness 
on .'ir.rusccr.cv's part and an intense interest, in maintaining the Soviet 
position in Cuba by bolstering Castro* 

Jr. the event of a major military attack against the Castro regime 
fron o*.tr.ide Cuba, th<r Soviets would almost certainly charge the US vrith 
cor.^Mr-t'jy and , moreover, would probably believe the charge, even if not 
true. Its re;;- j.nne to this situation, the Soviets would not wittingly 
' \-ju<o. -*:r.y i:t--p '-"hioh would directly involve them in military conflict with 
\r.e \S and v-v^lr: r.ot **- at lca^t initially — intervene vrith their military 
for cis in "7 fashion. 

1\e initial Soviet response would be to launch a vigorous missile - 
.rio/in;: oiilo-natic car.pai rrn* alonp tne line 3 of that at the tire of the 
S»;ez crisis, irj . rwisinf': the. threat of a third world war and by charging 
the 'jZ with c;:rres;;ion, the Soviets would hope to generate enough 
te^oli fc? *&*&rmB*mammSim^&)r±d public opinion ar.ci within the UH to bring 
about a cease-fire and a withdrawal of the inva ers« If the fighting 
were protracted, the Soviets" would probably ste^ up shipments of military 
equipment to Cuba and might possibly send a token force of nrllitary . 
"technicians" or "volunteers^" if only to build pressure for a cease-fire 
and withdrawal by. r^neraOinp; fears of general war. 

This would probably be the limit of deliberately-conceived Soviet 
military assistance, however, in a situation such as this, where a "*" 

local conflict existed and "where direct Soviet and US interests were ". 
Involved, there wo«;ld always be a possibility of greater Soviet military 
Involve rent resulting from prior overcommitment or from miscalculation of 
V>ir indentions. mm 

A deliberate Soviet effort to provoke an open military intervention 
by Vie US in Cuba is regarded as extremely unlikely, unless the Soviets 
concluded that a loss of the Soviet position in Cuba was inevitable any- 
way because o f in ternal developments in Cuba. The USSR has compelling 
reasons fTTr* WrilfRng to hold orTW^and expand, i ll, po sition in Cuba. 
The Soviets almost certainly believe that these outweigh the compensatory 
political and propaganda advantages which would accrue to them from an 
open military intervention in Cuba by the US. A US military intervention 
vrould mean either the loss of that position and a blow to Soviet" prestige 
in the event the , USSR failed to render effective support to Castro, or a 
serious risk of general war in the. event of a strong Soviet counter-. 
intervention. None of these would be favorable consequences from the 
Sovjet point of view. 
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Economic Support , The Soviet Union moved to expand trade relations 
with Cuba in the- wake of the US trade embargo and in December announced 
that it would take all measures it .could to insure the supply of coeds 
vital for the Cuban economy which become unavailable as a result of US 
restrictions on cor^c^ce vlth Cuba* The Soviets also declared their 
willingness to take 2.7 million tons of Cuban sugar annually (an increase 
of 1 million tons over commitments for I960) if the US fails to buy 
sugar frcra Cuba. Contrary to its usual practice, Moscow agreed to make 
at least part.. of the earnings from such sales usable for purchases in 
other\ bloc countries. 

While it is clear tta>t the USSR is determined to malce ^rcdiricus 
efforts to insure that Cuba's eccnemy is sustained, this does* not :xar. 
that Moscow will hand Castro a blank check. The. future pattern and 
level of Cuban production :n any case .will .'.depend 'to an inner tar.t extent 
on the regime's ability to formulate and ir.plerr.nt policies which effective] 
utilize domestic resources. The Soviets appear to fie 1. that such ability 
exists in sufficient- decree (Viven ti<e score of rclivical control :ver 
resources) that, with bolstering from b lec" sources, the Cuban economy 
will not founder. Thus, the UZZR (with seme help frcm other members" of 
the blcc) will unquestionably make every effort to carry out its promise 
to fill gaps created by U3 economic counter me asures-a^even if this is at 
some sacrifice to Soviet aid and trade programs iSSg^er carts of the 
world or to possible domestic requirements. T s conclusion is based on 
the following considerations: 

(1) It is a major Soviet aim to expand Cuba T s" eccnomic ties 
with the Soviet bloc as much as possible in order to increase Soviet 
political influence over the Castro 'regime* Increased Cuban economic ^ 
dependence on the blcc will, in the probable Scviet view, not only ^ 
accelerate the current trend of the Castro regime of orienting itself 
toward the bloc and communism, but will also give Kcsccw a powerful lever ' 
over Castro in the event he has second thoughts about intimate political 
association with the Communists. (The latter eventuality seems remote 

at the present time, rut the Soviets are aware of their own experiences 
with Hasser and Qasim.) Therefore, Moscow probably believes that the 
trade embargo and any further reduction in US-Cuban commerce present 
a promising opportunity for a further advance of Soviet interests, with 
the political gains offsetting the eccnomic costs. - 

(2) Koscow will wish to demonstrate to prospective Castro-like 
regimes in Latin America that they can count on Soviet assistance if 
they wish' .to-be economically "independent" of the US. Failure to meet 
Cuba's needs in the present instance would.be a setback to^hese^roadei^- 
Soviet aims in Latin America. ' "" "^ 
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.* ■(•}) Soviet failure to act in this instance would also run counter 
to the Entire Khrushchev-Mkoyan strategy toward the underdeveloped areas. 
It has "been a basic premise Gf *his strategy tK t by offering extensive 
econorrdc aid arid trade to "national bourgeois" governments (preferably of 
the radical Castro-stripe) in the underdeveloped areas, the Soviet Union 
can create ties of dependence on the oloc/which in turn will "lead these 
^overr-mcr. t^s to orient their foreign fclicies more and more along Soviet 
lines and will eventually facilitate a seizure of power, or the substance 
r,f power, -*y l'.>cal conruartisx. Forces. The Soviets probably regard Cuba as 
a classic ~Z'i .1 for this strategy. It seems inconceivable ■ that the Soviets 
would .pr*sr. cp the current opportunity to show that- this strategy works, if 
only because '.his strategy in V,ein£ heavily criticized by the ' Chinese* - . 
Co;-..:uni r.~ for being insufficiently revolutionary, 

Z'Aoc Economic Capabilities* A review of Cuban imports from the US 
in ly^& .indicates Lhat'the iJZZP. and the ether bloc countries can supply 
frcn. their ewn product! 0:1 the t>ulk of the goods which the Castro regime 
re quires .: in t ^e wvtks of Vne US export embargo and cessation of US-Cuban 
*%$!^! m W&!e&&T The bloc has alr-ia*;:/ agreed to set uo an integrated 
proc* a-*v;to help Cuba solve economic problems resulting from the decline 
in trade" with the US, has agreed to modify certain manufacturing processes 
for CubaJs benefit,, and has placed a high priority on the delivery of 
bloc goods to Havana, 

■Difficulties will be experienced in connection with bloc exports of 
machinery and equipment (including vehicles), and with chemicaj. products 
to Cuba.; In 1958 the total value of Cuban imports from the US in the first 
category T * i;d ^ »*l6U million and in the second >3li8. c 6 million. The USSR and 
the rest of the bloc can supply Cuba with r ^2C0 million in products of 
thjs_ nature and in fact can supply adequate replacements for most of what 
was ordinarily .purchased from the US'. The major problem 'will arise in 
connection with spare parts for machinery originally purchased in the US 
and with certain chemicals, ^hile the chemica". can be purchased elsewhere 
in the free world either by Cuba or by the USSU for Cuba, difficulties 
will certainly be experienced in obtaining replacement parts as required*, 
Lelgr ffin in this " cass vd.11 be inevit able and will adversely affect the Cuban 
economy. Recent reports, for example, indicate that production in some 
plants 7-^ for example, refineries, plants manufacturing paints, auto- 
mobile tires, glass bottles, rayon thread and probably others ~ has been 
•slowed down- by a lack of raw materials and spare part^, and some auto- 
mobiles //buses and trucks have been withdrawn from service, likewise for 
the want, of spare part3« This situation will probably get worse tfefor^_ 
it gets -better, and the short-run dislocations may be. fairly extensive * 
in the industrial sev^or as the effects spread from : the plants directly 
affected;_to their consumers or suppliers. Heaver, ^thin a year or so 
the worst of the problems resulting from a shift to bloc suppliers should 
be under /control* The Cubans will undoubtedly experience , some success 
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in purchasing such pJ?~ts through third parties and sore parts may be 
specially made to Western specifications in the bloc, although sore' of 
the initial efforts. have not proven satisfactory* If theS6 approaches 
to the problem are inadequate, the more costly alternative of replacing 
entire machines and vehicles (or major components thereof) by bloc-made 
counterparts may be adopted. 

TIis amount of Soviet bloc assistance required by Castro in 1961 
will- depend to a major extent on Cuba's export earnings* The bloc is 
committed to take at least 2<>3 million tons in l?6i; and luO million tons 
if the US fails to purchase Cuban sugar (the USSR and Communist China 
1 million tons each, plus an additional 1.7 million tor? to the US~H if 
the US fc.ilc to buy Cuban sugar in this year, and 300,000 tons to ether 
European satellites). On the ba.sis of bloc commitments and promises, and 
assuming both a complete cessation of US Durchases of Cuban sugar '.and the 
maintenance of sales amounting "to" about 1*75 million tons to countries 
other than to th^ bloc ?:\d to the US, total sucMr earnings in 1; ^1 would 
amount to ab v ut r :j60 million,, This "also assumes that the h.O million 
tons J :o the Siho-Goviet bloc vd.ll be sold at k c^nts a round, which Prime 
Minister Castro recently announced the bloc hac pledged to pay if the US ' 
ceased its purchases of sugar, and 1.75' million tons will be sold elsewhere 
at a conservatively-estimated world market price of 2.5 cents a pound. 
Assuming no further curtailment of US -purqgfihp,:' receipts from other 
Cuban exports are expected to remain at abouS^?H5 million, brinring the 
total of all earnings to about b575 million. The major portion of these 
export earnings will be in non-convertible currency, however, and the 
Cubans have apparently been so far unsuccessful in securing any convertible 
currency commitments from the Bloc countries (other' than the 20S in the * 
original agreement for one million '*ions of sugar annually to the' Usgil). 


Import requirements for 1961 are estimated at roughly ^6C0 million; 
?l50 million for consumers 1 goods and pU$0 million for producers 1 goods if 
the latter are to be maintained at the 1957/58 level. Consumers f goods 
were reduced in i960 to roughly : &50 million — a level already 50 percent 
below that reached in 1958 —and are believed to have been cut as much as 
possible without rapidly increasing political discontent. On the basis of 
♦these assumptions, an estimated trade gap of about 525 million v:ould be 
left when export earnings are set against these import requirements in 1961. 
Should reports that the USSR has raised the price of the goods it will "sell 
to Cuba prove reliable, it is- likely other bloc partners will, follow- suit. 
The price increases are believed designed to offset the cost to the bl'oc — 
of its agreement to pay a premium price for sugar and may thus raise the 
import .deficit . to about '5115 million. To the trade deficit must be added 
an allowance for net payments on invisibles of roughly $2$ million. Thus, 
Cuba's balance of payments can be "expected^lo sh<3w^& deffcTIT^^v'ff'fUIL*" ■■ 
account ranging from §£0 million to *j>lU0 million, depending on the prices 
it is forced to pay for -imports from the bloc, 


' Since the>bloc_has already signed agreements to provide Cuba -with : 
credits of {Ji2tx$ million, the anticipated import gap-'pould be financed 
from such -sOuYces^ This viculd involve a more ;~ pid- drawdown than has 
been typical- of -.bloc assistf nee, but arrangements to expedite a number of 
projects in 1961 were wade during "Che" Guevara"' s recent trip to the bloc. 
Given Moscow's announced intention to help Cuba offset the effects of a 
U~> err.b'irno, the bloc would probably be willing* to provide seme non-project 
r.oods on deferred payment' and night even rrxke available a limited amount 
of credit 5n.ee avertible currency for essential purchases in the £ree 
v/orld. In th-~ short run, at least, the Cuban ccmuwer can be expected to 
nuffcr, zrA ^islo^-tjcns in production seem inevitable in the course of 
reorienting '■>,:>*<- towards the- l-ioc, # However, prcrint bloc trade and 
credit co-;;r.-- r ,:-r.rrts and 'announced, pro fhises of furi/ier help appear to give 
the re pin-: sufficient ^eternal resources to prevent critical economic 
deterioration and, in the longer run, would allow an expansion of 
Industrial output unless the economy is seriously mismanaged* 

C*vt;<iu.: 1st ? 'irty Tsota c p . k key element dote fining' tactics of the 
t c^^^'^^ji^^J^J^jj^X^r l*oc:cilxst ^i:rty") uithiu Cuba will be Castro's 
■ ati^ude toward communis m and Moscow's assessment of this attitude, 

The weight of present evidence indicates, that Moscow regards Castro 
not as a Ccm;nunist, subject to party discipline, but as a radical nation- 
alist, a willing fellow- traveler who has for his own purposes presented 
it with a r -;rcat opportunity to gain influence and eventual control in 
Cuba, This conclusion, which is based not only on nub3ic Soviet pronounce- 
ments but also on reliable intelligence "reports, represents an underlying 
assumption of this paper and a point of departure for the discussion of 
corar.unist party tactics in this section* 

There is, however, at least circumstantial evidence that Castro may, 
in fact, be a Communist himself end hasVchosen r ■> hide this affiliation 
for reasons of political expediency* the possibility that Castro is a 
crypto-Communist is suggested by his lengthy association with communist 
and left-wind elements; by his reliance .on close advisers known or believed 
to be comrriunist party members; by hie domestic programs resembling in many ■■■, 
reswscts WW initial sta^e B Vf communis, t rule '111 Eastern Europe; and by 
his filing collaboration with the communist bloc on the international 
scene. If this is indeed the case, then much that is set forth below 
regarding Soviet intentions in the sphere of communist party tactics 
would not apply, in particular, Moscow's likely expectation that there 
will ultimately be a contest for the final, power cf decision in Cuba * "-^ 
between the Communists and their onetime "willing collaborator, Castro. -^ 
However, the general conclusion that i-ioscow-will not .want, the Cuban 
.Communists to move precipitately in attempting' an overt seizure of 
powerin Cuba is likely to apply in either.. case --'whether Castro is a" 
tool and temporary ally of the Cuban Communists or their unacknox^ledged 
leader, "-' .:" "'.'•/. 
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Returning to our original assumption that Castro is a left-wing 
f e How-traveling nationalist, Moscow can be ejected to direct the Cuban 
Popular Socialist Party to continue to infiltrate and "occupy influential > 
Positions -in the Cas" r o government ard other Cuban political, economic, 
and social institutions for the purpose of making Castro more amenable. 
- to Soviet-communist control and preparing the ground for a full-scale 
communist seizure of power. 

Vhilo the establishment of a communist government will remain the 
ultimate -Sov\ct objective, IIoscow will probably neither desire nor 
-"-encourage for s^c. time to come a communist attempt to seize ccrer from 
Castro, except unc*;r .unusual circumstances • Tre prec-.ni situation in 
Cuba Ms htrrry advantages and minimvl liabilities from ts.e Soviet r.oint 
of view t t \n overt communist seizure of power in Cuba would, on the other 
hand, raise two major problems.. for the USSR: - 

First, t!~re would be the problem -of maintaining the regime in 
power* An cwen.j,* established communist regime would force the Soviets to 
choc re between two* extremely disadvantage ujs alternatives if the US 
intervened — - either an effective Soviet counter inter 'mention, with serious 
risk of general war, or a Soviet failure to prevent the overthrow of the 
Cuban communist govepniPent, with potentially s^vious 'consequences for the 
maintenance of Soviet domination of Eastern £^fl&« * Soviet sensitivity 
concerning threats to its hegemony in Easter nrSSope needs no further 
elaboration. As for the question of risk of war, the '^evicts, would almost 
certainly calculate that the T JS, at ore time or another and in one form 
or another, would attempt to overthrew the government. Given the present 
relative balance of US-Soviet military power, they would probably conclude 
that they could, not be assured of checking a determined US effort by ■ * 
limited bloc military aid to Cuba (because of Cuba ! s geographic posi>i"6n) - 
or by routine threats of nuclear retaliation, and that they would have to 
be prepared to carry their defense of a Cuban. communist regime right to 
the brink of general war in order to be successful* This, however,' wculd 
entail serious risks of general war, risks- which the Soviets would not 
want to assume, on behalf of their stake in Cuba« 

* Second, an open seizure of power by Cuban Communists would, under 
present circumstances, mean a setback" to Soviet interests outside of 
0uba o The dominant political trend in Latin America at the present time - 
is, in the Soviet view, toward national "independence" from US influence 
and "bourgeois democratic" reform and not toward communism. The emergence— 
of an avowed communist government in Cuba wculd tend to discourage these 
..'. non-conui$inist revolutionary movements from ■ collaborating' with local 
Communists and discourage non-communist governments from collaborating 
with the USSR, This would also complicate : Ccfffcow ' s *gff or ts^bo-oonHi **& ^^-m 
"national bourgeois" government in'-^sia, the iuddle East, and Africa a 
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This analyses of -t&- type "of tactic^wdvorreginK 'which the USSR '■-""■ 
will probably urge: the Cuban Communists- to; support -appears confirmed by; " 
the Statement 'issued bytthe, conference .of world* communist leaders held in 
Moscow in ; r cvember. . This; -Statement evolved a new formula — introduced 
at Soviet initiative -^'in calling upon Communists to assist in the 
establishment in tfaderdeyeloped areas of "national democracies 1 . 1 ." These - 
■would not be commurrtst-led, but. would-' come- much closer to overt communist 
rule than .the run-of-the-mill; "national bourgeois" states; they would 
have a no n-conrarii 3 1 leadership characterized by a strongly anti-vJestern 
attitude in international" .affairs and by a communist-style domestic 
program, and ^orjrlt ted jto/ close cooperation with the local communist • -. „.■ 
forces. The ^tatercntj'implied that the. Cuban regime wa 3 such a "national 
democratic state;" 'and 7 : sub sequent .communist comment on the conference 
asserted directly that- Hlie revolution of the Cuban people has created a 
national democratic -state 1 !* /which the conference agreed "must be supported 
by all rreans." -' .':' ' : ^V*' *•' - ". ' * * 

^—r ^JbW^^flfi^ i ^V^^ labeling -of* Cuba.. •■ a "national democracy" 
indicates Moscow ^ satisfaction 'with the extern, to which Cuban Communists 
have already succeeded '-in /extending their influence through the Castro 
regime. The speech of .Socialist Unity Party (SED) Politburo member 
Hermann latern delivered' at the December plenum of -the SED Central 
Committee was particularly; revealing in '"this regard, natern asserted 
that "the concept of national democracy .'sums up the processes of the 
revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism in a tactical 
formulation which can hel;\ r parties in anti-imperialist countries -freed 
from the colonial yoke to carry out _t he -democratic and socialist revolution . 
(Italics added.) !fe drew : ;an implicit .distinction between "national 
democracies" and "pec pies democracies. "-by- stating that the latter provided 
for. the- establishment of -the; "dictatorship of the proletariat" (i*.e., overt 
communist. rule) •■ '% went on to state^that "Since the slogan of' national 
freedom and independence represents the; first and most important action 
in many countries of Africa^ Asia and^tin America, it would be incorrect 
and ■ .inexpedient to apply such a formulation as 'peoples democracies 1 for 
these countries." In other' words,. through exploitation of nationalist 
mow«ccn*^TOd through MM. e633dborieitiM-<with the radical nationalist 
leaders of "national democratic states, 1 !: communist parties can lay the 
basis for and eventually achieve a:, "socialist" revolution. Incidentally, 
i-Atern revealed without further amplification that the Cuban Popular '- 
Socialist Party raised objections to -^is, new formulation^during the 
preliminary discussions of :t]h6;dra^^tatement # '' ^ V 

It follows from the ■•; fore ^^gpi^g, discussion that I'ios cow would- not be 
likely to encourage th= Cuban Comjiiuriists to seize power until it considers 
the military power balance tabe^^e- in Its favor and until it had more 
fully exploited the opportunities of "collaborating with the "national 
bourgeoisie" elsewhere in ^t^AM^ai^'To p--t this in positive terms, " 
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rfcrscow probably envisages two stages in any communist takeover in Cuba. 
During the first stage— ■ one* which is current *and will probably continue 
for sore time — Moscow will encourage the Cuban Communists to infiltrate.- 
and consolidate their hold over key political, economic, and social ;, 
institutions; including the '.communist-style -security apparatus (the * ' . -; 
people's militia) over which they already exert a large measure of. 
control, on the basis of collaboration with. Castro Moscow will also 
require t£em to further by every means the nationalization of industry, 
commerce/ and agriculture along classical patterns of takeover, with" 
some innovations • At the second stage; the communists would be directed ' 
or pei^mitted to seize the center of power by deposing or neutralizing 
Castro, but only after internal conditions in C.-ba had developed to a 
point where success seemed .assured, after the . . viets \ieemed there v:as ' 
assurance of a net political"garn'On-'the international scene (particularly™ 
elsewhere in L^itin America), and after Soviet military power had developed 
to a point wh<=,re the U3T*: believed it.- could; safely deter the US.fror.' 
intervening through three- t o£ general war. The latter factor is particu- 
larly, important to the Soviets in view. of Cuba's exposed geographic 
position* 

If the Cuban Communists were success^Jfiin seizing, power, they* 
probably would refrain for a while from ope iS^Sro claiming Cuba to be 
a^ n socialist" state; they would -prefer,' for an interim period, to hold / 
the substance of pewt r and retain a titular non-communist government of ■ 
sorts as a facade. This is, in a sense, the e;zLsting state of affairs 
today in Cuba* however, without belittling current cforamunist influence 
in Cuba, there is a qualitative difference in the communist view betwe'en 
exercising influence through a fellow-traveling nationalist leade^^-tch *-% 
as Castro seems to be, no matter how warmly he may welcome communist ^ 
support at a given time, and exercising the power of final decision , 
through a Communist leader (which apparently is still not theirs, unless 
indeed Castro proves to be a crypto-Convnunist) • The Communists regard 
any strong political leader not subject to communist party discipline 
as a temporary ally and an eventual cempetitor for power • This conclusion 
rot only represents a cardinal feature of communist organizational 
principles but also reflects practical experience -- for example, the 
break between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists in 1927 after 
several years of close political cooperation (the Kuomintang was at one 
time associated with the Comintern) and, more* recently, the 195C-59 events- 
in Iraq. Thus/'a communist seizure of the substance of /power in Cuba 
.would .probably be -marked by a coup- of seme sort which either^would 
relegate Castro to a status of figurehead or. re.-.ove him from the political 
scene « . -. . -~* ~5*» wf ^>»*'" '^m ^\tm 

The foregoing discussion indicates a relatively gradual approach 
on Moscow's part to the goal of a communist seizure of power. It is 
possible* however, that the Cuban Communists might move at a faster pace 


:i r z\ r ;- '2-J-'&-'} ;'■■■■* ;■ *- ;i '*-/"-" ;v '*3#;>f^^ 

than; tfee cow would desire. ^IThta : has> frequcritlx. been the case; of conununist^ 

parties' out- of power ,in other parts of the: wrl^ 

also grew out of the Sino-Soviet dispute. - ; ,i% ; -l-^v~ - r - ■■'" : ^ r -' :: '-' '■.^.'■■'■■ ; 

Sino^Sovtet: Relations and Cuba«J The USSR's intentions and actions 
regarding Cuba ^could be significantly affected tzy its differences;vith 0^ l: 
Comrrajnist China* Despite the facade of unity;- created by the re^&nt *v : £":^ 
rioscow Conference of Communist Parties , the basic differences between:- * 
the two 'power 3 over world communist strategy and leadership will, almost \. 
certainly persist and be manifested in sharp form from time- to time a 
The competition between Moscow and Peiping for nfluencs over the -. 
communist parties of the. world might continue or be intensified at some 
later dace • As a result, Moscow's ability -to guide the activities of 
the Cuban Fopylar Socialist Party might be weakened (due to factionalism 
or increased Chinese influence), or the Soviet leaders might be inclined 
to pursue a more ndlit ant foreign policy course than they would ^otherwise T 
^ngiderezDedier.t # In any event, Soviet foreign policy vdll.be affected 
T^^BScRJ'^continuing '"dtfferences.witlv Cprnmunirt China and this could 
be reflected to some degree in the Soviet approach to the Cuban problem. 
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